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Religious Toleration VicToR WHITE 


An important series of talks on the subject of toleration was recently 
broadcast on the B.B.C. Third Programme. The talks were of great 
significance, and merit the widest consideration by all who are concerned 
with this issue. ** Common Ground” therefore hopes to print most of 
the talks, in full or in part, by kind permission of the authors concerned, 
and of the Editor of ** The Listener.’ We shall welcome comments and 
correspondence on these articles from our readers, and we hope at the 
end of the series to give a symposium of readers’ views, based on such 
comments. The first broadcast was by the Rev. Victor White, O.P.., 
S.T.L., a Roman Catholic. 


O ask a dogmatic theologian—and a Roman Catholic one at that— 

to discuss toleration may seem like asking the devil to describe the 

joys of heaven. The very word dogmatism has become synonymous with 

intolerance. Words like ‘ heresy-hunt,’ * inquisition,’ ‘ odium theologicum,’ 

* proselytism,’ ‘ auto-da-fé, stand for expressions of intolerance to which 

some members of my profession have rendered all too zealous service. 

And though the fact that these words have become bad words is often 

due to a misreading of history—a distortion of historical fact, or a 

measuring of the facts by an anachronistic yardstick—there can be no 
denying that there is plenty of fire behind all this murky smoke. 

Yet these very facts summon the theologian, as perhaps nobody else, 
to a searching scrutiny of the character and grounds of tolerance and 
intolerance; and, where need be, to self-examination, repentance, and 
amendment. And perhaps his scrutiny may be of service even to those 
who do not accept his assumptions or terms of reference. We know now 
that our era of liberal toleration is not so secure as we liked to suppose a 
few decades ago. The psychological law of compensation will lead us to 
expect that a merely irrational, uncriticised ideal of unmitigated tolerance 
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will breed its opposite in an eruption of extreme intolerance; and we 
find that in fact the organised ideological tyranny of totalitarianism and 
the little less tyrannical pressure of utilitarianism, bourgeois ‘ normalcy,’ 
are the direct offspring of unrealistic liberal sentiment, of ideological 
laissez-faire. Many of my colleagues and co-religionists have in fact been 
much engaged in recent years in this scrutiny of the character and grounds 
of tolerance: I think especially of Professor Maritain’s pioneer manifesto, 
True Humanism, of the recent symposium of some French theologians, 
Tolérance et communauté humaine, and the work of Father Courtenay 
Murray in the United States. In the little I can deal with here I shall profit 
from their reflections and researches, but neither limit myself to them nor 
commit these authors to all I have to say. 


Limits to tolerance 


Apologists for historic Christendom (who are not necessarily 
apologists for Christianity) have done well to remind us of the hard 
truth that unlimited tolerance is neither desirable nor possible in the 
human situation. Every individual, every group, must set limits to its 
tolerance if it is to survive. No society, however great store it may set on 
freedom of thought and conscience, can long tolerate thoughts which 
issue in anti-social behaviour, whatever the sincerity and conviction with 
which they are held. Nor is it easy to set limits to the kinds of thoughts 
which may prove socially disruptive. They cannot, for instance, be 
restricted to thoughts about what is, and what is not, criminal, unfair, or 
indecent behaviour. They may include thoughts as amoral as those of 
arithmetic: it is intolerable that my butcher or my income-tax assessor 
should hold personal theories about the rules of addition and subtraction 
if they are to result in my financial disadvantage. Nor is it the interests of 
society only which must, in practice, set limits to tolerable thoughts. 
Psycho-analysis has amply confirmed that there are limits to the thoughts 
which the individual can tolerate in his own mind, consistently with the 
self-preservation of his own ego. And although psycho-analysis has also 
shown that the repression of unwanted thoughts is often no less detri- 
mental to sanity (a fact which probably holds good in the body politic 
also), its own notorious tendency to dogmatism, sectarianism, and 
intolerance is a striking testimony to the accuracy of its findings in this 
particular. 

We should be grateful for these realistic reminders, even if they do not 
always justify the historic events—the Inquisition and the rest—which 
they in some measure explain. Invaluable too, is the distinction some 
French thinkers have made between what they call ‘ sacral ’ and ‘ pluralist ” 
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societies. In the ‘sacral’ society it is an understood thing that 
Weltanschauung, ultimate beliefs and values of a religious or ‘metaphysical’ 
nature, do profoundly influence practical conduct and social forms. 
In societies of this sort, the myth, the ritual, the creed, are the very soul or 
form which animates the community, give it cohesion, meaning, and 
purpose, sanction its patterns of behaviour, its laws and customs. In such 
a society, so-called ‘ metaphysical ’ beliefs and religious practices cannot 
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be a matter of private choice or individual opinion; it cannot tolerate 
radical departures from the group-mind on these subjects (even when they 
are psychologically possible) without inviting the disintegration of the 
group and the demoralisation of the individuals who compose it. The 
ruins of countless tribal organisations and cultures are there to tell us what 
happens when, by force or craft, an alien religion or Weltanschauung or 
ethic is superimposed on, and destroys, the inherited native pattern. 


Sacral and Pluralist societies 


Notwithstanding numberless variations and stages of evolution, the 
‘sacral’ society was normal, possibly universal, until comparatively 
recent centuries. Even then, the ‘ pluralist’ society was only a gradual, 
almost an accidental, growth, confined to a comparatively small proportion 
of the human race. By a‘ pluralist ’ society I understand, with P. Congar, 
a society in which not only is it a matter of bare fact that many divergent 
positions or ideas about human destiny are held by inhabitants of the same 
area and members of the same human community; but one in which this 
situation is generally accepted and is indeed a basis of their mutual 
collaboration within that community. Such ‘ pluralism’ is now the norm 
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in most western, and many other, countries; and is constitutionalised not 
only in so religiously heterogeneous a country as the United States but 
also in so dominantly Catholic a country as the Republic of Ireland, and 
in the dominantly Hindu Republic of India. 

We must remember that it was not any idea that tolerance was a good 
thing that first made it the accepted thing. Hard facts and practical 
necessities first forced governments to recognise that persistence with the 
‘sacral’ pattern defeated its own purpose. They found that Acts of 
Uniformity, however statesmanlike and comprehensive, served no longer 
to unify, but to divide and disintegrate, the human community. But the 
recusants—papist or puritan—who forced this recognition could hardly 
conceive of, let alone admire and suffer for, a ‘ pluralist’ society of 
universal tolerance. They only proved, once more, that there are men who 
fear those that kill the soul rather than those that only kill the body. The 
creed, the myth, the ritual give meaning to life; and such men find death, 
torture, and dispossesion preferable to meaninglessness and infidelity to 
truth and reality as they apprehend it. 


Mixed reasons for tolerance 

To this day, although we are mostly agreed in accepting pluralism— 
not only de facto but in some measure de jure—we are far from agreed in 
our reasons for doing so. Indeed it may be said that we tolerate and 
accept toleration for reasons which we severally would sometimes find 
intolerable. For some of us, it is for no clear reason at all, religious 
toleration is just the understood thing. For others, there is just a vague 
sense that ‘metaphysical’ beliefs or disbeliefs, religious needs or 
promptings, are a purely irrational and involuntary factor, a product of 
heredity, upbringing and environment, which take different forms in 
different people; and for which they are to be as little praised or blamed 
as for the colour of their eyes. Others would find in this variety a very 
fine thing, akin to the infinite variety of nature—a manifestation of the 
fertility of the human spirit, if not also a spectrum refracting the Divine 
Light. Others will take a more cynical view: one religion is as good or 
bad as another; at best they are matters of opinion, obsolete ideologies 
still claiming lip-service, but no longer very effective in moulding individual 
conduct, let alone in shaping the pattern of social and economic relations 
and historical trends. The Marxist will recognise that these ideologies are 
still effective; but to him the effectiveness is that of an opiate, which 
renders the proletariat insensitive to its own historic destiny, and becomes 
an instrument of its own subjugation. For this reason the Marxist can 
logically tolerate neither pluralism nor toleration. 
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But others, influenced by the findings of psychology and anthropo- 
logy, also recognise the persistence of functional efficacy in religious beliefs 
and practices, but are led to conclusions which justify the utmost toleration. 
In their view, religious intolerance and proselytism are little short of 
spiritual murder. According to Jung, the psychological function of the 
mythos, the ritual or the dogma, is that of protecting the ego from 
dissolution in the unconscious, while at the same time they mediate its 
contents in digestible and beneficial form. The ego is at once protected 
by them from meaninglessness and insanity, which men fear more than 
death; and they are mediums of meaningfulness and health to the human 
psyche. Suzanne Langer, reaching similar conclusions from different 
premises, writes: * Interference with acts that have ritual value (conscious 
or unconscious) is always felt as the most intolerable injury one man, 
or group of men, can do to another... It is a breach of personality 
... Common insult is a blow at one’s ego; but constraint of conscience 
strikes at one’s ego and super-ego, one’s whole world, humanity, and 
purpose.’ 


Theologian’s problems 

These are considerations which the theologian—and also the 
evangelist, and the foreign missionary especially—must seriously take into 
account. But they do not resolve his own problem. The empirical 
psychologist or sociologist may legitimately confine his attention to the 
observable function of mythos, ritual, and creed, while abstracting from 
that question of their truth or falsehood which is the inescapable concern 
of the preacher or the theologian. His calling forbids him to evade the 
issue of religious truth and falsehood; compels him to define and justify 
his attitude to the one and the other. He is not absolved from this concern 
by the reflection that zeal for truth has too often been a cloak for the most 
evil and revolting of human passions. A book like Aldous Huxley’s The 
Devils of Loudun will remind him of the hideous results which can follow 
from such self-deception, and also of the evils attending idolatry of the 
dogma; the substitution of the formula for the infinite mystery which it 
should* communicate. Yet even that book will tell him, and with 
astonishing penetration, how much is at stake for human weal and 
happiness in a matter so seemingly academic and remote as the correct 
formulation of the doctrine of the Trinity. Behind the monstrous 
atrocities at Loudun was not too much, but too little, dogma and 
theology; and Jung also, from his purely empirical standpoint, has helped 
us to understand how great was the issue, even for the history of our 
European consciousness, in the old, passionate controversies about the 
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Trinity and the Incarnation. No spiritual teacher of renown has ever 
supposed that it could be a matter of indifference what men think and say 
about ultimate realities or values and their own relationship to them. 
Notwithstanding some efforts to present oriental religions as favouring a 
liberal indifferentism and a freedom from creeds and dogma, there is 
little documentary evidence to support the presentation. ‘ Right view’ 
or ‘ right thinking’ is the first step in the path of the Buddha, and the 
word ‘ orthodoxy ’ is precisely its Greek equivalent. In the Pali scriptures 
there is much that reads like accounts of heresy trials. 


The Christian Message 

But the question of tolerance and intolerance drives the theologian 
and the religious teacher into the deeper question of the truth or falsehood 
of what he or others believe and teach; and this, in its turn, should lead 
him to inquire into the character and scope, the kind of truth which he 
is concerned to believe and proclaim. And if he be a Christian, the answer 
should be plain enough. His professional concern is not with any sort of 
truth, neither mathematical, nor scientific, nor philosophical, nor social, 
nor even ethical truth, but with the verbum salutis, the message of human 
healing and salvation, the Gospel, the good news of the Divine offer of 
human deliverance and the means for its attainment. His message, he 
believes, is the message of Divine love for mankind, and if he takes at 
all seriously his own calling as its messenger, he cannot tolerate within 
the Church, the community of believers, any distortion of that message 
which would be harmful to its hearers: he must hate heresy because he 
loves God and his neighbour. Nevertheless, and this he has too often 
forgotten, it is of the very essence of that message itself that it is a Divine 
gift of grace and election, that its acceptance means free, individual 
response and decision, and that discipleship means personal willingness 
to take up a cross and to follow. 

Once these things are really grasped, the * pluralist ’ society no longer 
presents a problem, but rather a welcome opportunity, to the orthodox 
believer. It needs no justification. The problem now is rather to justify 
the former employment of Christianity as the religion of a ‘ sacral ° society. 
For it at least tacitly assumed that the Christian Church and the human 
community were coterminous, and that membership of a nation, the 
habitation of a geographical area, entailed orthodox Christian faith and 
discipleship. From the outset, Christianity had meant a breakaway from 
the ‘ sacral ’ institutions of Judaism, the formation of an ecclesia of the 
‘called,’ of those who ‘ were born, not of blood ... nor of the will of 
man, but of God.’ And it was from the intolerance of the ‘ sacral,’ and 
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only of the ‘ sacral’ society of the Roman Empire, that the early Christian 
Church suffered. 


Christianity as “‘ established ” religion 

The transformation of Christianity itself into the established 
religion of a ‘sacral’ society for a millennium after the conversion 
of Constantine was an anomaly which produced many anomalies, 
as well as all that we call Christian civilisation. Not least of 
these anomalies was the Inquisition and the De haeretico comburendo. 
The anomaly lay not only in the fact that preachers of Divine love found 
themselves supporting brutal force to ensure conformity in a matter which 
their theology told them was an affair wholly of gracious election and 
individual decision: in the very fact of acting as judges of religious 
orthodoxy on behalf of the secular power, they cannot easily be absolved 
of the charge of rendering to Caesar the things that are God’s. 

Yet the ‘ sacral’ ideal has its attractions, and the medieval ideal of 
synthesis of Church and State is so impressive that we have been slow to 
see that it was an anomaly rather than a norm. But its departure should 
be a matter of rejoicing rather than for the nostalgic regrets of the 
apologists of the ‘ Europe is the Faith’ school. A pluralist society is one 
in which a Christian must be a Christian indeed; in which even the 
theologian can breathe more freely, with less temptation to prostitute his 
craft or distort the teaching committed to him in the interests (however 
intrinsically legitimate) of social unity and order. Now he is better able to 
get on with his own job: the job which Aquinas described as the ‘ greater 
clarification of the content of Divine Teaching ’ to human minds. Tolera- 
tion itself opens to him new vistas, presents him with exciting tasks. For 
toleration brings intercommunication; wider and deeper knowledge of 
the variety of the needs of the human soul. and of the mysterious and 
manifold ways of God with man. Christ came not to destroy but to 
fulfil the old dispensation; and only as the fulfilment of the truths which 
men already possess can His Gospel still be proclaimed. Idols must still 
be destroyed; but now men must freely destroy their own idols rather than 
have them destroyed by force majeure. Loving evangelism must replace 
sectarian proselytisation; honest encounter must replace intimidation; 
the smoking flax must be fanned instead of quenched. To all this the 
theologian should have much to contribute. Perhaps he may even 
contribute to laying a firmer foundaticn for the western world’s precarious 
experiment in toleration itself. 











The Development of Science E. H. ROBERTSON 


The Rev. E. H. Robertson, Assistant Head of Religious Broadcasting, 
discusses the first volume of Canon C. E. Raven's Gifford Lectures.* 

SUALLY, when we face a volume of Gifford lectures, we brace 

ourselves for the task. Sometimes, the hard way through strange and 
new-coined words leads us at last to a rich harvest of thought; for example, 
the Gifford lectures of Reinhold Niebuhr. Very occasionally, the volume 
proves absorbing train reading, packed with those little bits of new 
information, or new turns of thought, that are a delight. Such was the 
volume by A. MacBeath on Experiments in Living. Such also is the first 
volume of Charles Raven’s Gifford lectures. It is only what we expected. 
Raven always brings enthusiasm, a wide interest, a well-stocked mind and 
a flash of powder for the enemy. 

This volume needs all his brilliance. It has a dreary title, Science and 
Religion. There have been so many books with just that title or with one 
struggling not to be quite the same. They have all left us where we started, 
perhaps a little more bewildered. As I was reading this book in a train 
recently, a lady opposite saw the title and asked without enthusiasm, 
“* Does your book reach any conclusion ?” 


History with a difference 

Neither does a first glance at the book inspire us with any confidence. 
It is a history of science. But there is one odd thing about this history of 
science: the well-worn pattern of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Newton 
(what Raven calls the papal succession) is changed to Gesner, Cudworth, 
Newton, Linnaeus. That first ray of hope in the book reminds us of its 
author. Even if he is going to reach the same conclusions, he will at least 
take us by a different route. And what a charming route it is! Physics 
and the science of measurement yield primacy of place, while Raven shows 
the emergence of the scientific spirit in the growth of importance attached 
to Observation. 


Persistence of legend 

He illustrates the persistence of legend and fable, even after Gesner 
had established the importance of observation, by a charming story culled 
from John Strype’s Survey of London. It concerns the doings of James I 
in the summer of 1609. The king had had trouble with his nobles and 
wished to demonstrate the regal power. He arranged a show to illustrate 
Aesop’s fable of the lion, King of the Beasts, sitting in judgment on the 
bear. A large cage was built in Tower Green and round it thrones for 


*** Science and Religion.” The first series of the i951 Gifford Lectures—Natural Religion and Christian 
Theology. By the Rev. Canon C. E. Raven. Published by the Cambridge University Press, price 21s. Od. 
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himself and his troublesome nobles. The scene was set: a lion was placed 
in the seat of the judge and a bear admitted to the prisoner’s dock. At 
that point, when the king’s power should have been demonstrated for all 
the rebellious nobles to see, Aesop broke down and the lion fled whimpering 
to a corner. 

As Raven explains, it was not until quite late in the seventeenth 
century that this attitude to nature, based upon legends like Reynard the 
Fox, disappeared from serious works. Only slowly did observation take 
the place of fable. But, already in the Middle Ages, there were men who 
looked at Nature with their own eyes and recorded what they saw. Albert 
of Cologne (Albert the Great or St. Albert as he now is) had already noted 
with great care the behaviour of animals and especially of birds. The long 
and critical account of St. Albert is one of the many parts of this book 
which give new material, or material which is extremely difficult to locate. 
Raven’s wide range of knowledge and detail enriches the other lectures, 
too. 














ALBRECHT DURER: SQUIRRELS 
Durer (1471-1528), a painter of the German School, was one of 
the first artists to portray nature in accurate detail. In this 
picture, and in many of his other works, is a realism not often 


found in the works of earlier artists. 
Photo. by courtesy of Phaidon Press. 
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** Nature is of one piece ” 


Already in the opening pages of the book, Raven reveals his style. 
His dislike of the neo-orthodox theologians is scarcely disguised in the 
second sentence of the book, and comes to open warfare in the second 
page. “If grace is radically contrasted with the beauty and truth 
and goodness of the natural order, then any belief in a real Incarnation is 
impossible...’ For Raven, Nature is of one piece and we note that he 
dedicates this volume to Jan Christiaan Smuts. In his definition of Nature, 
we have a sentence such as we have long associated with Charles Raven 
in spoken and written style: “* Nature in the sense in which it will be used 
in these lectures includes the whole of man’s physical and terrestrial 
environment, earth and sky, land and sea, plants and animals, everything 
from the structure of the atom to the composition of the galaxy, and from 
the non-filterable viruses to the saints and sages of mankind.” 


But the lady in the train had asked the right question after all: 
** Does your book come to any conclusion ?”’ It was the first volume, 
I explained, and I had not yet seen the second. Also, it was more 
a history of science than a discussion of the relation between 
science and religion. It gave information on which we could base 
a judgment. All this is true, but there is a last chapter, and in this last 
chapter, which Charles Raven calls “The New Situation,” he begins to 
come to some kind of conclusion. The book itself establishes one point: 
we do wrong to think of science as simply physics. Even before this 
century dawned, there were other branches of science of equal importance 
with physics, even if their results were less spectacular. Charles Raven 
has forced us to include Botany and Zoology among the sciences we must 
consider in relation to religion. He reminds us also that Psychology must 
now be added to the old list. It is no longer possible to divide the world 
up into two compartments, with science looking after one part and 
religion looking after the other. There can be no gentleman’s agreement, 
between science and religion, not to interfere with each other’s territory. 


Possibility of synthesis 


In discussing the new situation, Raven points out the irony of the 
fact that at one time when religion was anxious to come to terms with 
science, science was not prepared to discuss a truce. Now, when science 
is less arrogant and has been humbled by its failures, there has been a turn 
in theology. It is theology which is reluctant to discuss a truce. Just 
when synthesis has become possible, Christians, according to Charles 
Raven, seem to be retiring into their own ivory towers, cells and catacombs, 
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There is much in this last chapter which will give us a basis for dis- 
cussion. It reminds us that scientists are more ready to learn from other 
fields of knowledge, that philosophy has been emancipated from logical 
positivism, that the scope and character of psychology is being stabilised, 
and that there is a strong tendency to check over-specialisation. Raven 
believes that one of the big shocks to scientists has been the discovery that 
the result of their labours—the result of the labours of men like Thomson, 
Rutherford and Eddington—has been the destruction of a city by an 
atomic bomb. This discovery has sobered many who rejoiced in the 
triumphs of science and has led many scientists to seek conference with 
the Churches. He is perhaps a little hard on the Churches, but there is an 
element of truth in the words with which he closes his book: 

“* Unfortunately, the Churches were no longer ready to respond. 
Commissions were set up, but no effort was made to get scientists to join 
them; reports were issued which expressed nothing but bewilderment: on 
an issue on which Abraham had had no hesitation Christendom seemed 
to have nothing to say. All of us who profess and call ourselves Christians 
stand together under that condemnation.” 


Towards Human Rights Lestiz R. ALDous 


Mr. Aldous describes the efforts made by the United Nations during the 

past eight years to win respect for fundamental human rights and 

freedoms. Mr. Aldous is Information Officer of the United Nations 
Association of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


$6 NITED Nations Day ” on October 24 each year provides a fitting 
opportunity to measure the achievements of the United Nations 
against its aims and objects as set out in the San Francisco Charter. 

UN is now eight years old. Working against the sombre background 
of post-war tensions and ideological rivalries, the young organisation has 
not been able to fulfil all expectations, especially in the political field. On 
the credit side, its limited successes in mediation and conciliation have 
settled a number of minor disputes peacefully, as well as stopping serious 
bloodshed in Indonesia, Kashmir and Palestine. More recently, for the 
first time in history, collective action initiated by an international 
organisation has frustrated aggression, in Korea. On the debit side is the 
patent fact that the danger of a Third World War has not yet been 
eliminated. Clearly much must be done to strengthen and develop the 
United Nations before it can command full confidence as the supreme 
International Authority. 

The United Nations, however, is not to be judged solely by its record 
as a peacemaker. Peace, according to the lofty conception of the Chartér, 
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is not merely an absence of war. Peace is not something static, it is 
dynamic. Peace provides an opportunity for all the nations and their 
peoples to work together in every way possible to make this world a better 
place for men, women and children everywhere. 


Constructive Peace-making 

Various United Nations agencies are contributing to the realisation 
of this aim by their practical work in many fields of international co- 
operation. The World Health Organisation is conducting remarkably 
successful campaigns against such widespread diseases as malaria, 
tuberculosis and yaws. The Food and Agriculture Organisation is helping 
Governments to grapple with a serious situation in which half the human 
race is badly under-nourished. Already UNICEF—the UN Children’s 
Fund—has brought food, clothing and medical care to some 60,000,000 
needy mothers and children. All the while UNESCO—the Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation—is battling against ignorance and 
illiteracy, to provide peoples with the key to further progress. These and 
other technical agencies are jointly participating in the UN expanded 
scheme of technical assistance to the under-developed areas, which so far 
has helped 97 countries and territories to solve their problems of economic 
development. 

None would question that it is important for the United Nations to 
do all that it can to promote human welfare in the material sense. Decent 
standards and conditions of life are essential for maintaining the inherent 
dignity of all members of the human family, which is recognised to be the 
foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world. But, since man does 
not live by bread alone, there are spiritual and moral considerations which 
give the economic, social and cultural activities of the United Nations an 
even deeper significance. It is no accident that the best known of the 
functional commissions of the Economic and Social Council is that which 
deals with Human Rights. 


The World’s Conscience 

The concept of an “ International Bill of Human Rights ”’ received a 
tremendous impetus as a result of the Second World War and the tragic 
events preceding it. Millions of ordinary people were shocked by the 
brutalities of the Nazi régime into a sudden realisation of the ease with 
which fellow human beings could be denied even the most elementary 
rights and freedoms. 

After the Atlantic Charter of 1941, there was never any doubt that 
one of the principal tasks of the United Nations, once it had been 
established after the war, would be the restoration and extension of Human 
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In 1620 the demand for freedom to choose their own government, freedom of speech 
and freedom of religion, led the Pilgrim Fathers to set out in the ‘* Mayflower” for 
the new country of America. Since that time many other peoples have had to leave 
their own countries to find the freedoms that were denied them in the place of their 
birth. The universal acceptance of basic human rights and freedoms would open a 
new era in world history. _ 
2 Photo: Newton & Co. 


Rights. At Dumbarton Oaks in 1944, the Great Powers introduced 
certain minimum provisions concerning human rights into the text of 
their draft proposals for the new international organisation. At the San 
Francisco Conference the following year, these were considerably 
amplified, with the result that the theme of Human Rights ran like a 
thread through the Charter of the United Nations. 


The UN Commission 

In 1946 the UN Commission on Human Rights began its labours 
under the inspiring leadership of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. First, the whole 
position regarding Human Rights all over the world had to be thoroughly 
explored. To help it, the Commission had a mass of papers and documents 
from various sources, including a valuable “ Draft of an International 
Bill of Human Rights ” submitted by the United Kingdom Government. 
The UN Secretariat at Lake Success played a useful part in sifting and 
sorting information, and also collected existing constitutions from a large 
number of countries. From societies and individuals in all parts of the 
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world came many thousands of communications. When the usual 
proportion from cranks and people with “ bees in their bonnets ” had been 
eliminated, it was possible to concentrate attention on a number of 
proposals worthy of serious consideration. 


As a result of this preliminary survey of the whole field, the shape of 
future work by the Commission began to emerge more clearly. There was 
general agreement that it would be a mistake to try to rush through a 
complete International Bill before Governments and public opinion in the 
respective countries were ready for it. Thus the decision was reached to 
proceed by stages. First, a clear and simple Declaration of objectives in 
the form of a manifesto was needed. This could be used to stimulate an 
educational and publicity campaign throughout the world. In due course 
the Declaration would be followed by a Covenant of Human Rights, a 
legal instrument open for signature as a treaty and binding upon those 
States which ratified it. Measures of implementation would also be 
drafted, to ensure the proper observance of obligations by Goverfiments. 


The Universal Declaration 


Two years of intensive effort by the Commission produced the | 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, summing up the civil, political, 
social, economic and religious liberties for which men have struggled for 
so long. The Commission’s draft was approved by the Economic and Social] 
Council in the summer of 1948 and it went on to the General Assembly, 


The Third Committee of the Assembly was so eager to make a good 
job of the Declaration that it devoted the record number of 85 meetings 
to going through it in detail. Finally, on December 10, 1948, the General 
Assembly in plenary session “ proclaimed” the Universal Declaration 
as “a common standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations.” 
The voting was 48 in favour to 0 against. No nation dared to come out 
in open opposition to the Declaration, but the six members of the Soviet 
group together with South Africa and Saudi Arabia abstained. 


Towards a Covenant 

Since 1948 the United Nations has been proceeding with the more 
difficult part of its task: devising adequate international machinery to 
ensure that the rights listed in the Declaration are in fact observed, and 
that whenever and wherever they are violated appropriate action will be 
taken. 

Progress has been slower than with the Declaration, for several 
reasons. First, for a legally binding instrument, a much greater degree of 
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precision is needed than in a broad Declaration. Secondly, considerable 
controversy has developed concerning the scope of the proposed Covenant. 


The first draft, in the spring of 1950, confined its 42 articles to the 
familiar political, civil and personal rights. In the opinion of the important 
non-governmental organisations enjoying consultative status with 
ECOSOC, something more comprehensive was needed. Thanks largely 
to their representations, it was decided to consider whether economic, 
social and cultural rights should also be included. The USA, backed by 
Great Britain, continued to argue that it would be a mistake to mix up 
two different categories of rights, not all of which could be enforced by 
law. As a compromise, at the Paris session in February 1952, the General 
Assembly instructed the Commission to draft two Covenants, keeping the 
two types of rights separate but treating them simultaneously and on a 
parity basis. 

The Commission on Human Rights has since broken the back of its 
task by drafting two sets of articles for two Covenants but, for lack of 
time, has not yet been able to complete its work upon them. Pending 
approval of the Covenants by the General Assembly, the voluntary 
organisations are continuing to press for improvements—particularly that 
the right of petition in the event of alleged violations should not be 
restricted to Governments but should be extended to societies and 
individuals. 


Effect of the Declaration 


Meanwhile, although the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
has only moral force behind it, its influence has been encouragingly 
widespread. Translations of the original texts in French and English have 
been circulated in 47 languages. Press, radio, television and every other 
conceivable medium of public information have been used to tell the story 
of the Declaration in at least 75 countries and territories. 


New constitutions recently drafted for Costa Rica, El Savador, 
Haiti, Indonesia, Syria, Libya, Eritrea and Puerto Rico have important 
provisions taken from the Declaration. Its “‘ standard of achievement ” 
is set out in the Preamble to the Japanese Peace Treaty. It has influenced 
projected legislation in Canada, Sweden and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

These straws showing which way the wind of international public 
opinion is blowing should be an incentive to press forward until the 
complete International Bill of Human Rights has become a reality. 
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A Hopeful Augury WINIFRED FOWLER 


Miss Fowler reports on a recent case before a German court, in which 

a Jewish prisoner's claim for reparations was upheld. Miss Fowler is 

a voluntary worker on the staff of the Council of Christians and Jews. 
T was with keen satisfaction and new hope for the future relations 
between Jews and non-Jews in Germany that we read a recent account 
of the hearing of a test case in the Frankfurt County Court under the 
heading : 
“* 4 German Court defends an award of reparations for injuries done to a 
Jewish prisoner.” 

The plaintiff in the case was Norbert Wollheim, a young Jew, who with 
his wife and small son was arrested in 1943 and deported to Auschwitz 
and afterwards transferred to Monowitz, where he was employed with 
other Jewish prisoners in the building of a factory for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber by a well known German firm—the defendants in the 
case before the Court. 

In the course of the trial there emerged the now only too familiar 
story of the ill-treatment and neglect of the Jewish prisoners by their 
employers with the result that out of 218 originally sent to Monowitz only 
three or four survived their experiences. 


Among the fourteen witnesses called by Wollheim were two English 
prisoners, Charles Coward and Robert Ferris, who were also in the camp 
with about 600 comrades. Coward, who had been made camp leader and 
representative of the British Red Cross, interested himself in the fate of 
his Jewish fellow prisoners and managed to penetrate in disguise into their 
sector of the camp. On realising their plight he proposed that the British 
prisoners should be allowed to share some of their food with them, a 
suggestion which was refused by the defendants. His evidence made a 
deep impression on the Court, and the German judge in pronouncing 
sentence praised his courageous action and declared him to be a witness 
worthy of credence. 


Limited power of the State 

The principal plea put forward by the defendants was that they were 
forced to fall into line with the wishes of the S.S. with regard to the 
treatment of prisoners. This however was not admitted by the Court 
which held that the importance of their firm and the political influence of 
their directors would have enabled them to take their own line had they 
wished to do so, and that in such a fundamental matter as the care of the 
prisoners they possessed equal, if not greater, authority than the S.S. 
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themselves. In its endeavour to be fair to the defendants, the Court 
recognised that owing to the war and to the National Socialist theories 
of “ race’ a considerable moral confusion was produced in the minds 
of the officials of the company and that it was highly dangerous at that 
time to stand up for Jews or even to show any interest in them. On the 
other hand it boldly endorsed a decision of the Supreme Court of Justice 
that the freedom of a state to decide what is right and what is wrong is 
not unlimited and must be in line with the conception of justice common 
to all civilised nations, and further that National Socialist decrees could 
not destroy the fundamental principle of equality before the law nor could 
justice be regarded as justice simply because it was clothed in the form of 
law. 

After weighing all the arguments the Court came to the conclusion 
that it was the duty of the company to do everything possible to protect 
the life and health of the plaintiff, from which not even the S.S. could 
absolve them. They emphasised the terrible joint guilt of the defendants 
and their officiais which was only comprehensible if they regarded Jewish 
prisoners as below the dignity of human beings. They therefore ordered 
the defendants to pay Wollheim 10,000 Reichsmarks (about £830), the 
amount of his claim, and costs. 


Judgment welcomed 

In the opinion of the Neue Zeitung the Court’s decision has given satis- 
faction to all right-thinking people in Germany and may be regarded as a 
valuable contribution to the solution of the thorny problem of reparations 
to the victims of National Socialism because it lays great stress on the 
spiritual injuries inflicted on them. It has also, as was to be expected, 
aroused violent opposition among those industrialists who fear that the 
Frankfurt judgment may react upon their own firms who worked for the 
German War Administration. These firms all benefited from the criminal 
measures of the Nazis though many of them were genuinely troubled about 
the need for improving the conditions of the prisoners who worked for 
them. It is greatly to the credit of the Frankfurt Court that it has not 
yielded to pressure from either side but has pronounced sentence in 
accordance with the demands of justice, regardless of the consequences. 

Wollheim’s claim has still to be confirmed by the High Court and 
also by the Supreme Court, but in any case this courageous decision to 
recognise the claim of the Jewish plaintiff should do much to raise the 
reputation of German justice and encourage the German people in their 
struggle to reinstate themselves in the eyes of the world. 
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The Influence of History Text-books on Mental 
Attitudes A. I. PoLack 


CERTAIN headmaster used to teach scripture (a subject he knew 

very little about) to his Sixth Form and asked them a certain 

number of questions orally at the beginning of each period. If after going 

the round he could get no answer he would look through the pile of 

text-books reposing on his desk and after a considerable interval look up 
and say in the blandest of tones: “* Well, we aren’t told! ” 


There is considerable difference of opinion about the amount of 
influence exerted on the minds of young people by the “ written word.” 
Many educationists think that the history text-book, for instance, is of 
minor importance:—‘‘ what matters is the personality and views of the 
teacher.”’ There will be considerable agreement about this but it must be 
borne in mind that, except in the Grammar and Independent Schools (and 
often in them), history is taught by the non-expert and both teacher and 
pupil depend to a large extent on the more or less elementary text-book 
used in class. Its influence, therefore, as in the case of scripture teaching 
quoted above, must be fairly substantial and if it exhibits errors or 
inadequacies these may have a quite mischievous effect in perpetuating 
false ideas. It has been said that the misunderstanding of British Imperial- 
ism in the mind of Mr. Roosevelt which has so bedevilled post-war 
international relations was due to the history text-books that he read in 
his youth. 


Distorted impressions 


All teachers have had experience of how certain phrases out of a 
book stick permanently in the minds of their pupils and are reproduced 
in their answers or essays for years to come. Sometimes these are curious 
perversions of what they actually read. “ Marius,” wrote a Fourth Form 
boy in answer to a Roman history question, “ died of a disease known as 
debauchery.”’ Another described how “ Mithridates always went about 
in fear of being poisoned. However, he managed to save his life by means 
of anecdotes.”’ These are just schoolboy “ howlers,”’ but a more intriguing 
answer was once given by a Fifth Form boy about the Act of Uniformity. 
“* This Act,” he wrote, “‘ passed in the reign of Charles II, prevented any 
Roman Catholic from receiving a commission in any of the three services.” 
The interest of this answer lies in the fact that it illustrates in the crudest 
form how subjective people tend to be in their judgment, and how un- 
consciously their attitudes are shaped by their frame of reference. 
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Innocuous as this tendency may be in the present instance, it is sometimes 
fraught with quite serious consequences. 

Considerations of this kind recently induced the Council to carry 
out an investigation at a more serious level into the history text-books 
now used in our schools by the 11-15 age group. Its object was to discover 
whether these books helped to promote good feeling and understanding 
between the different groups within the nation or whether they contained 
any material that was likely to operate in the contrary direction—to 





increase bias or generate misconception. For if it is not primarily the 
function of the history book to produce a revolution in social attitudes, 
still, as Professor Lauwerys has shown in a recent UNESCO pamphlet, 
‘* the young might become better men and better citizens through learning 
history in the right way.” 


Features revealed by survey 

The survey showed some interesting features, not all of which are 
likely to serve this particular purpose. It is true that the hundred or so 
text-books examined are, in the main, free from conscious bias and many 
of them display a spirit of rich humanism which is likely to increase 
respect for ‘“‘ the other group.” Nevertheless, in a fair number of cases, 
the intrusion of subjective elements still tends to colour and distort 
historical judgment. The Whig-Protestant tradition, for instance, dies 
hard. English history still tends to be written to the tune of “ Rule 
Britannia ” and a double standard of morality creeps in where the author’s 
nation or group is compared with any other. There is a note of scarcely 
veiled condescension in passages like the following : “‘ How Scotland 
contrived in this period to found and maintain two universities for her 
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tiny population and to produce, on the whole, better literature than 
England, remains a mystery.” And such statements as that the 
Reformation was “ a catastrophe,” or “‘ the Roman Church neglected the 
Bible ’” immediately betray the sympathies of their respective authors. 

Some groups in particular come in for rough handling or are just 
quietly ignored. A good instance of this is supplied by the treatment of 
Asiatic peoples such as the Indians and Chinese, where the dangerous 
impression is given that Western culture is in some absolute sense superior 
to the more ancient cultures of the East. The contribution of Islam, 
especially, tends to be underrated—*‘ neither the Prophet nor his followers 
had any notion of a high spiritual life’ is a characteristic comment. 
Negroes are, of course, never quite the thing... “‘ where negroes take 
part in the town government they will not vote for laws which the white 
men think necessary for health and decent living.” 


Treatment of Jewish history 

But a curiously meteoric role has been reserved for the Jews. They 
started, apparently, by “ giving the world not only by far the finest ideas 
of God yet known but also of men’s duty to Him and their fellow men.” 
Then a new religion came along and one hears nothing more of them for 
nearly 2,000 years until, mysteriously, a man of Jewish descent bearing the 
name D’Israeli became Prime Minister of England. Then in the modern 
scene they suddenly reappear as a somewhat nondescript group brutally 
persecuted by Hitler and demanding a national home in Palestine ! 

Clearly there is no one remedy for these anomalies for history is not 
merely a record of selected facts but a colourful, vivid picture of the past 
seen through the mind of a living human being. It must inevitably, 
therefore, reflect to some extent the outlook and convictions of its author, 
as well as the moral and cultural standards of his age and country. It has, 
indeed, been suggested that every historian should write a preface to his 
book indicating his prejudices, and containing, presumably, some such 
declaration as: “‘ [am Marxist (or an English Tory, or an Irish Catholic)!” 
But perhaps the purpose would be better served if writers kept a check on 
their emotional impulses and wrote within the limitations imposed by 
historical discipline. And, while the establishment of any kind of censor- 
ship would be a cure worse than the disease, there are various unofficial 
ways (such as the present inter-change of criticism between historians of 
different groups and nationalities) in which they can be helped to keep the 
text-books free from unconscious bias. And not the least effective among 
them, it is hoped, will be the forthcoming publication of the Council’s 
survey in pamphlet form. 








Commentary 


@ Fishing in Troubled Waters 

Marshal Tito, in opening the campaign for the new National Assembly 
to be elected in November, referred to a number of recent attacks on 
religious leaders, both of the Serbian-Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
Churches in Bosnia-Herzergovinia. These incidents which he said ‘* had 
disrupted the relations between Church and State’ he condemned as 
“impermissible and lawless.” He went on, however, to explain that 
Yugoslavia had “ other means’ to combat priests who endeavoured 
** to fish in troubled waters.” 

The Marshal’s forthright condemnation of sporadic acts of violence 
is to be warmly welcomed. His much more vague reference to fishing in 
troubled waters is a pertinent reminder of the fact that there are few issues 
in which there is greater need for clear thinking today than the question as 
to what we mean by religious liberty. And that, we hasten to add, is true 
not only in Yugoslavia and in countries east of the Iron Curtain, where 
for example the recent deposition of Cardinal Wyszynski by the Polish 
Government constitutes yet another reminder of the urgency of the 
matter in the U.S.S.R. and its satellite countries 

It is true also in many other countries where the basic problem of 
the meaning of religious liberty is clearly manifested in a variety of different 
forms. In Colombia, for example, where there have been numerous 
allegations of the persecution of Protestants by Roman Catholics, it will 
be interesting to see whether the change of Government which took place 
in June last will effectively relieve the situation. In the meantime, it is 
important to recognise that this form of inter-religious tension is heightened 
partly by the inflammatory nature of the propaganda used by some of the 
Protestant missionary bodies, and partly by the resentment of many 
Roman Catholics against the fact that certain of the Protestant agencies 
are operated from outside Colombia and particularly from the United 
States. 

Nor is the problem a matter of importance for Christians only. In 
Israel, for example, religious opposition to proposed new legislation 
concerning the conscription of women for national service, no less than 
the insistence of certain religious leaders that only marriages contracted 
in accordance with the practices of orthodox Judaism may be regarded as 
valid, have both served to throw into sharp relief the complexities as well 
as the urgency of this whole problem. 

We realise that in raising these issues we ourselves may be accused of 
fishing in troubled waters ! But the need for careful thought both on the 
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problem of what are the minimum conditions which any civilized govern- 
ment ought to concede to religious bodies within its borders, as well as 
on the principles which should govern the relations between religious 
bodies themselves, is such that it cannot be too often or too strongly 
emphasised. In this respect at least we can claim with editorial indifference 
to the mixing of metaphors that we are not living in a glass house however 
troubled the waters around us, for the Council’s Religious Liberty Group 
has this whole range of problems very much on its agenda. 


@ Battle of Britain 

Year by year we are able to watch the Battle of Britain Fly-Past from 
the window of the Council’s office in the Strand. And every year the time 
taken is less, not because the number of planes is smaller, but because 
their speed is greater—a sombre reminder of the disastrous possibilities 
of living in a jet age equipped with atomic and other weapons of total 
destruction. 

It is important, therefore, that a Service of Thanksgiving such as 
that which took place in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the afternoon of Battle 
of Britain Sunday should look not merely to the past with gratitude for 
so great a deliverance, but to the present also and to the future with 
courageous recognition of the dangers which threaten us and the 
determination to dedicate ourselves to the service of God in the effort to 
avoid them. 

And those dangers, as Canon Collins reminded the congregation 
present at that Service, consist not so much in the weapons of destruction 
themselves as in the fears which might provoke the use of them. Those 
fears, he said, were three-fold: the fear of any threat to our way of life, 
which breeds intolerance; the fear of insecurity, which is the ever-fertile 
begetter of revolution; and the fear of life itself which leads to all forms 
of escapism. 

It is significant, but not surprising to those who know John Collins, 
that the preacher on this occasion should have given priority of place to 
the first of these three fears with its consequent danger of exploitable 
intolerance. “ National intolerance,” he said, “ such as was engendered 
by the racial theories of Nazism and such as led to the violent and dis- 
graceful persecution of the Jews under the Nazi tyranny, can flourish only 
if enough individuals are intolerant in their own personal lives. Our 
service today will have been a real and effective thanksgiving to God for 
victory in the Battle of Britain if as a result of it all of us here look into 
our own hearts and minds and, with God’s help, purge ourselves of all 
our own intolerances. If enough people do this, as a nation we shall no 
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longer fear the destruction of our own way of life, no longer, therefore, 
shall we be intolerant of the way of life of other peoples.” 

Here, then, is a very real battle, not only for Britain but for the future 
of the whole human race, which must be waged unceasingly if the disasters 
which threaten are indeed to be avoided. But it is a battle in which, as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has so frequently reminded us, our chief 
aim should be not the destruction of intolerance but the promotion of 
tolerance. That is why we so warmly welcome the initiative of the B.B.C. 
in broadcasting a series of Third Programme talks on the meaning of 
toleration, the first of which, by Father Victor White, is reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue of Common Ground. 


@ Central African Federation 


The Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation proposals have now 
become law. Government spokesmen have called on people of every 
race and party, both in the territories concerned and in this country, to 
work for the success of the federation, whether or not they have previously 
opposed it. In their response lies, indeed, the only hope for the proposals, 
for without the co-operation, or at least the acceptance, of the coloured 
as well as the white communities in Central Africa, federation would be 
doomed to failure—and no one could forecast the consequences of such 
failure. On the other hand a call to help in making the scheme work will 
not alter the judgment of those who believe the whole project to be ill- 
conceived and unwise; nor will it remove the doubts of others about the 
adequacy of the safeguards provided for African interests. 

Nor will a concentration on the political and economic aspects of 
federation reach the deeper issue that has to be tackled throughout the 
whole African continent, not least in the Rhodesias and Nyasaland—the 
issue of harmony and confidence between the different races, as the essen- 
tial basis of their co-operation. 

There is at least one hopeful sign that this issue may be faced in a 
realistic way—the establishment of the multi-racial university at Salisbury, 
in Southern Rhodesia. This is a first step in the right direction, and it 
may in the end prove more effective than all the constitutional provisions 
and safeguards of federation, in bringing Africans and Europeans closer 
together in mutual understanding and respect. For the task is, on one 
side, essentially one of education—and education not of the coloured 
races only. 

On the other side, however, the issue of mutual confidence depends 
on works rather than words. Here, the responsibility lies especially on 
the Europeans. It is by their actions in the administration of industry 
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no less than in the administration of government, that they can best 
convince the African races of the sincerity of their intentions. This is so, 
irrespective of the outcome of federation. 


@ ‘A Genuine Human Being ” 

The award of the 1953 Peace Prize founded by German publishers 
and booksellers to Professor Martin Buber of the University of Jerusalem 
is a gesture the significance of which will not be lost on those who 
recognise, as the Professor himself emphasised in his reply to the citation 
in his honour, that ‘the present crisis of mankind is essentially a crisis of 
confidence.” 

It is greatly to be hoped that Professor Buber’s acceptance of a prize 
so appropriately awarded will be interpreted, as its recipient suggested, as 
‘**a joint demonstration of the common war of German and Jew against 
inhumanity.”’ In that conflict Martin Buber, whom the citation describes 
as “‘ the genuine human being, the guardian and moulder of a humanity 
which permeates all life, the interpreter of the mission of his people, the 
dialogistic thinker, the theologian and the teacher,” has by his writing 
and his teaching played a notable part. His contribution to the under- 
standing of the meaning and purpose of life in terms of the reality of 
relationships between person and person, between man and man, and 
between man and God, has, paradoxically enough, been more widely 
recognised by Christians even than by his own people. 


@ The Polish Primate 

As we go to press a statement about the Polish Primate, Cardinal 
Wyszynski, has just been issued by the Archbishop of Canterbury. All 
members of the Council will welcome this forthright condemnation 
of the denial by a Communist Government of “an open charge and a 
fair trial’’ as well as its insistence that ‘‘ wherever the Christian 
Church exists, it is or ought to be, by virtue of its faith in God, the 
defender of the true liberties and religious freedoms which are part of 
God’s gift to men.”’ To the prayers of all Christians in Britain we believe 
will be added those of their Jewish fellow-citizens, as will also their 
gratitude to the Archbishop as one of our joint-Presidents for his vigorous 
endorsement of the Council’s basic attitude in relation to the whole 
problem of religious liberty. 


The full text of the Archbishop’s statement is as follows: 
‘** The news that Cardinal Wyszynski has been ‘ removed from 
his post’ and confined to a monastery is the latest of the many 
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wounds inflicted upon Christian Churches by Communist Govern- 
ments. Christians everywhere will be grieved and distressed that the 
arbitrary power of an atheist government should thus attempt to 
stifle and disrupt the life of the national Church of Poland. All 
lovers of freedom will be shocked to see this fresh denial of the rights 
of open charge and fair trial which are a part of a civilised order of 
society. 

“‘ This action is the climax of attacks which the Polish Govern- 
ment has been making for a long time past. Wherever the Christian 
Church exists, it is or ought to be, by virtue of its faith in God, the 
defender of the true liberties and religious freedoms which are part 
of God’s gift to men. It has not always been alert to its duty; it is 
not always wise in doing it. There is always liable to be friction 
between the proper rights of the State and the proper duty of the 
Church. But in these days, and in many parts of the world, the 
State is claiming for Caesar things which belong not to it but to God; 
and men are being deprived of their true liberties and Christians are 
being persecuted for their faith. The prayers of all Christians in 
Britain will go out to all who thus suffer, and particularly at this 
moment to the Cardinal and his faithful people in their hour of 
trial.” 


@ A Fine Broadcast 

Much of what is written in these hurried worrying days suggests 
that the temptation to indulge in criticism is much more compelling than 
the urge to express gratitude and appreciation. A recent broadcast 
programme cannot, however, be allowed to pass without a word of 
unreserved commendation. In telling the story of Jacob Fine, O.B.E., 
J.P., in the Stanley Maxted series ** The People We Are,” the B.B.C. not 
only paid tribute to a remarkable person, but also, under the figure of 
one, told the story of many men of goodwill, Jews and non-Jews alike, 
who, as Stanley Maxted himself pointed out, when their freedom and 
very often their lives have been threatened elsewhere, have come to this 
country and have enriched her life and history. 


To our appreciation of the programme itself, which was originally 
broadcast on a Friday evening at 9.15 p.m., must be added gratitude for 
the courtesy and consideration of the Corporation in arranging for it 
to be re-broadcast at a time more convenient for Orthodox Jewish 
listeners who were unable to use their wireless sets on the eve of the 
Sabbath. 
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no less than in the administration of government, that they can best 
convince the African races of the sincerity of their intentions. This is so, 
irrespective of the outcome of federation. 


@ “A Genuine Human Being ” 

The award of the 1953 Peace Prize founded by German publishers 
and booksellers to Professor Martin Buber of the University of Jerusalem 
is a gesture the significance of which will not be lost on those who 
recognise, as the Professor himself emphasised in his reply to the citation 
in his honour, that “the present crisis of mankind is essentially a crisis of 
confidence.” 

It is greatly to be hoped that Professor Buber’s acceptance of a prize 
So appropriately awarded will be interpreted, as its recipient suggested, as 
‘“*a joint demonstration of the common war of German and Jew against 
inhumanity.”’ In that conflict Martin Buber, whom the citation describes 
as “‘ the genuine human being, the guardian and moulder of a humanity 
which permeates all life, the interpreter of the mission of his people, the 
dialogistic thinker, the theologian and the teacher,” has by his writing 
and his teaching played a notable part. His contribution to the under- 
standing of the meaning and purpose of life in terms of the reality of 
relationships between person and person, between man and man, and 
between man and God, has, paradoxically enough, been more widely 
recognised by Christians even than by his own people. 


@ The Polish Primate 

As we go to press a statement about the Polish Primate, Cardinal 
Wyszynski, has just been issued by the Archbishop of Canterbury. All 
members of the Council will welcome this forthright condemnation 
of the denial by a Communist Government of “ an open charge and a 
fair trial’’ as well as its insistence that ‘wherever the Christian 
Church exists, it is or ought to be, by virtue of its faith in God, the 
defender of the true liberties and religious freedoms which are part of 
God’s gift to men.” To the prayers of all Christians in Britain we believe 
will be added those of their Jewish fellow-citizens, as will also their 
gratitude to the Archbishop as one of our joint-Presidents for his vigorous 
endorsement of the Council’s basic attitude in relation to the whole 


problem of religious liberty. 


The full text of the Archbishop’s statement is as follows: 
** The news that Cardinal Wyszynski has been ‘ removed from 
his post’ and confined to a monastery is the latest of the many 
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wounds inflicted upon Christian Churches by Communist Govern- 
ments. Christians everywhere will be grieved and distressed that the 
arbitrary power of an atheist government should thus attempt to 
stifle and disrupt the life of the national Church of Poland. All 
lovers of freedom will be shocked to see this fresh denial of the rights 
of open charge and fair trial which are a part of a civilised order of 
society. 

“* This action is the climax of attacks which the Polish Govern- 
ment has been making for a long time past. Wherever the Christian 
Church exists, it is or ought to be, by virtue of its faith in God, the 
defender of the true liberties and religious freedoms which are part 
of God’s gift to men. It has not always been alert to its duty; it is 
not always wise in doing it. There is always liable to be friction 
between the proper rights of the State and the proper duty of the 
Church. But in these days, and in many parts of the world, the 
State is claiming for Caesar things which belong not to it but to God; 
and men are being deprived of their true liberties and Christians are 
being persecuted for their faith. The prayers of all Christians in 
Britain will go out to all who thus suffer, and particularly at this 
moment to the Cardinal and his faithful people in their hour of 


trial.” 


@ A Fine Broadcast 

Much of what is written in these hurried worrying days suggests 
that the temptation to indulge in criticism is much more compelling than 
the urge to express gratitude and appreciation. A recent broadcast 
programme cannot, however, be allowed to pass without a word of 
unreserved commendation. In telling the story of Jacob Fine, O.B.E., 
J.P., in the Stanley Maxted series ** The People We Are,”’ the B.B.C. not 
only paid tribute to a remarkable person, but also, under the figure of 
one, told the story of many men of goodwill, Jews and non-Jews alike, 
who, as Stanley Maxted himself pointed out, when their freedom and 
very often their lives have been threatened elsewhere, have come to this 
country and have enriched her life and history. 

To our appreciation of the programme itself, which was originally 
broadcast on a Friday evening at 9.15 p.m., must be added gratitude for 
the courtesy and consideration of the Corporation in arranging for it 
to be re-broadcast at a time more convenient for Orthodox Jewish 
listeners who were unable to use their wireless sets on the eve of the 


Sabbath. 
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@ At St. Mary Woolnoth Church, in 
the City of London, the Rev. A. S. 
Hopkinson, an active member of our 
Council, is arranging a series of lunch- 
time lectures on Jewish Worship, from 
1.30 p.m. to 1.55 p.m. on Tuesdays, 
from October 27th to December 
15th, and all within reach of the Church 
are invited to attend. The speakers 
will include the Rev. Dr. A. Cohen, 
President of the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews; Rabbi Leslie I. Edgar, 
Senior Minister of the Liberal Jewish 
Synagogue in St. John’s Wood; the 
Rev. I. Levy, Minister of the Hampstead 
Synagogue and Senior Jewish Chaplain 
to the Forces; the Rev. Richard 
Tatlock, of the B.B.C_ Religious 
Department; and the Rev. Dr. James 
W. Parkes. With such distinguished 
speakers, and with a subject list of 
great variety and interest, the series 
should be both stimulating and a real 
contribution towards the understanding 
of Judaism and its worship. 


@ The London Society of Jews and 
Christians is again arranging a series of 
winter lectures, this year with the 
general theme ‘ Moral Problems of 
our Time.’ The first lectures, on 
October 13th at 8.0 p.m., will be on 
**The Problem of Family Life,’ and 
will be given by Basil L. Q. Henriques 
and Canon Hugh Warner. On 
November 10th the Hon. Sir Seymour 
Karminski and Sir Henry Self will 
speak on “The Problem of the 
Individual in the Welfare State,” and 
on a date yet to be announced in 
January, “The Problem of _ the 
Individual and International Conduct ” 
will be dealt with by Professor Morris 
Ginsberg and Mr. A. C. F. Beales. All 
the meetings will be held at King’s 
Weigh Church House Hall, Binney 
Street, Oxford Street, W.1. 

The Annual General Meeting of 
the Society is arranged for October 
13th, at 7.30 p.m., immediately 
preceding the first lecture in the series. 


@ The Council of Christians and 
Jews will hold its Annual General 
Meeting at 3.0 p.m. on Thursday, 
December 3rd, in the Bishop Partridge 
Hall, Church House, Westminster 
The Archbishop of Canterbury will 


About Ourselves 


preside over the meeting, and addresses 
will be given on the theme “ The 
Teaching of History as a means of 
promoting good Community 
Relations.” A cordial invitation is 
extended to all readers of Common 
Ground to be present at this meeting. 


The Hampstead Branch of the 
Council will hold its usual Remem- 
brance Sunday Public Meeting at 
3.0 p.m. in the Embassy Theatre, 
Swiss Cottage, on Sunday, November 
8th. Speakers will be Lord Listowel 
and Mr. Basil L. Q. Henriques. The 
theme of the meeting will be ‘* Our 
Common Cause.” 


@ We must apologise to our readers, 
and to His Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, for an 
inexplicable slip in our last issue, 
where on page 22 we reported that the 
Chief Rabbi, on learning of Archbishop 
Downey’s death, had sent a telegram 
of sympathy to Cardinal HIwsLey. 
The Archbishop of Westminster is, of 
course, Cardinal Grirrin (Cardinal 
Hinsley died in 1943) and we can offer 
no explanation which satisfies ourselves, 
much less our readers, as to how this 
mistake occurred, or how it escaped 
notice in proof. 

We apologise also for a more 
understandable printer’s error on page 
9 of the same issue, where the 
photograph of Rabbi Dr. Leo Baeck is 
attributed to Jane Brown, instead of, 
as it should be Jane Bown. 


A Bring and Buy Sale in aid of 
the Council will be held on Wednesday, 
November I1th, from 2.0 p.m. to 
7.0 p.m., at 110, Gloucester Place, 
W.1, by kind permission of Miss 
Eileen Turner and Miss Alma 
Royalton-Kisch. All members of 
Churches and Synagogues within a 
mile radius of Gloucester Place are 
cordially invited to attend the sale, 
both to have the opportunity of 
meeting each other and to give 
financial support to further the work of 
the Council. It is hoped that this new 
venture, so far as the Council is 
concerned, will be well supported by 
all readers of Common Ground living 
in the district. 








Book Notes 


Sir Francis Younghusband, 
Explorer and Mystic 
By George Seaver 
(John Murray, 25s. Od.) 


“It is always better,” writes George 
Seaver in the preface to this, his latest 
essay in biography, “to let a man— 
when that man is honest—tell his own 
story, than to try to tell it for him.” 
And Sir Francis Younghusband was of 
all people not only an essentially honest 
man, but also one with an unusually 
interesting story to tell. Mr. Seaver 
has presented us then, with “ an edited 
autobiography, rather than biography; 
a self-portrait rather than a critical 
study,” for which he merits not only 
our gratitude, but also our congratu- 
lations. 

Writing of Sir Francis at the time of 
the first World Congress of Faiths in 
July 1936 he described him as “a man 
inspired by an indomitable passion to 
scale the heights, whether of the 
Himalayas or of spiritual experience.” 
There could te no better description. 
Already, when at the age of 19 he was 
drafted to India as a subaltern in the 
King’s Dragoon Guards, he was begin- 
ning to grapple with fundamental reli- 
gious issues. He had taken much on 
trust. He wrote, “as I grew into man- 
hood, less and less could I rest satisfied 
in the conception of a God who must 
be approached and placated by means of 
ritual, and more and more did theology 
and ecclesiasticism obtrude themselves 
as barriers—rather than offer them- 
selves as bridges—to the understanding 
of an all-loving universal Power.” 

This apparent dilemma was heightened 
for him by his experiences as an explorer 
for although when he first started travel- 
ling he was interested primarily in “* the 
outward aspect of the world” he very 
soon began to discover that what he 
really wanted, and indeed needed, to 
understand was the inner character and 
motives of men. In the course of his 
journeys he had to live with, and to be 
dependent upon, “ men of all the chief 
religions—Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian, 
Mohammedan.” ‘“ Theoretically,” he 
wrote, “ the religion of each was very 
different from the others and from my 
own Each naturally thought his 
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own religion was the best. And I was 
interested to find out in what way each 
differed from the other, and in what way 
our own was the best.” 


This early interest became the 
“indomitable passion” which nearly 
50 years later brought him to the 


Presidency of the World Congress of 
Faiths. Mr. Seaver has devoted a 
chapter especially to this aspect of Sir 
Francis’s work and it is one to which 
readers of Common Ground would do 
well to give careful attention, for all 
who are working to promote the ideals 
of religious toleration and of unity in 
diversity are liable to meet the same kind 
of difficulties and disappointments as 
those with which Sir Francis and his 
colleagues were constantly beset. 

But mystic though Sir Francis 
undoubtedly was, his mysticism was not 


of the “passive, quiescent and life- 
denying *’ type. He was essentially a 
man of action. The stories of his 


journey across the Gobi Desert, of his 
discovery of several Himalayan passes, 
and of his mission to Tibet are full of 
adventure. His handling of men and 
his conduct of extremely difficult and 
delicate negotiations, particularly in 
Lhasa, compel the admiration. His 
achievements as an explorer were 
recognised by his election to the Presi- 
dency of the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1919, and as an administrator 
and diplomat by the double award of 
Knighthood, the K.C.LE. in 1905 and 
the K.C.S.I. in 1917. 

The interval in time between these 
two awards is not without significance. 
The earlier one was grudgingly given. 
The Secretary of State for India at the 
time complained that Sir Francis had 
exceeded his authority in certain aspects 
of his mission to Tibet. The award of 
the K.C.S.1. was a belated acknowledg- 
ment that the charge was without 
justification. It is perhaps inevitable 
that the pioneer who is at the same time 
a visionary and a man of action should 
be both a problem and an embarrass- 
ment to some of his more conservative, 
more slowly-moving contemporaries. 
It was so in the case of Sir Francis in 
respect not only of his military and 
diplomatic career but also of his religious 
leadership, and if it needed twelve years 
before the value of his earlier work could 














be rightly appraised, a true assessment 
of the value of his pioneer work in the 
sphere of inter-religious understanding 
may take still longer to achieve. One 
thing, however, is certain, and that is 
that Mr. Seaver’s biography of Sir 
Francis is a very substantial contribution 
to this end. 


Jewish Ethics 
By Israel I. Mattuck 
(Hutchinson's University Library, 8s. 6d.) 


The Thought of the Prophets 
By Israel 1. Mattuck 
(George Allen & Unwin, 9s. 6d.) 


Both these books in their different 
ways bear witness to the astonishing 
vitality and the perennial relevance of 
Judaism. It might be expected that so 
ancient a religion, rooted in a society 
remote from our own, would long have 
ceased to’ mean very much to the 
average man or cater for the minds of 
successive generations. Without in any 
way attempting to plead a cause or make 
use of the arts of persuasion and pro- 
paganda, Dr. Mattuck has in fact 
proved the exact contrary to be the 
case. By a scholarly and dispassionate 
treatment of the material at his disposal, 
he shows on every page how the inspira- 
tion of the Hebrew prophets and rabbis 
has a direct bearing on all the problems 
of personal morality and social justice 
which confront us at the present day. 
And the secret of their relevance is to 
be found in the genius of Judaism which 
“does not take human life out of the 
world to make it religious, but brings 
religion into human life in the world to 
exalt it, to sanctify it.” 

The word “ dispassionate’ applies 
perhaps more closely to the first of 
these books than the second, for though, 
inevitably, there is some overlapping, 
they have a different conspectus and are 
written at different temperatures. There 
is an astringency about the book on 
ethics that is lacking when the author 
deals with the prophets. Whatever the 
subject treated—charity, marriage, war, 
freewill—the severest economy is em- 
ployed and the language of scientific 
analysis. Considerations of space may 
have something to do with this but the 
result is a certain aridity, and one has the 
feeling that the author is keeping him- 
self under restraint and refusing to let 
himself go. 
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When it comes to “ The Thought of 
the Prophets”—nous avons changé 
tout cela ! Here Dr. Mattuck seems to 
be working in his element. Without 
over-statement or loss of objectivity 
he depicts the prophetic outlook and 
temperament in vivid, colourful terms 
and enables the reader to share an 
intense spiritual experience. Indeed it 
is difficult to over-rate the value of this 
little book. For it shows, in a concise 
and easily read form, how some perma- 
nent solution was offered to the eternal 
problems of sin and suffering, of free- 
will and divine omniscience, of history 
and the cosmic process, by a little group 
of passionate, forthright and adventu- 
rous Hebrew thinkers, who started with 
the unshakeable premise that “in a 
world of God’s creation evil cannot 
endure.” 


Too Late the Phalarope 


By Alan Paton 
(Jonathan Cape, 10s. 6d.) 


This new novel by the author of 
Cry, the Beloved Country is not to be 
missed. Once more the setting is in 
the South Africa which Alan Paton 


loves, but whereas in his earlier work 
he seemed mainly concerned with the 
native African community, in his new 
book he sees the racial barrier through 
the eyes of an Afrikaner family. Too 
Late the Phalarope is not, however, a 
book about South Africa, but about 
people—or rather, about one man, 
Pieter van Vlaanderen, a man of 
brilliant personality but with an under- 
lying inner conflict which both he and 
his environment combine to suppress. 
When in his home life he fails to find 
the fulfilment he seeks, he feels 
himself driven against his will into an 
outlet forbidden by the Immorality 
Act and condemned without hope of 
pardon by the whole Afrikaner 
community. His one hope of saving 
himself from final catastrophe by 
confiding in his friend Kappie, a 
Jewish store-keeper (for “‘the Jews 
understand about the soul”) is lost 
because he has learnt too well to keep 
his feelings to himself. 

In the working out of this man’s 
conflict, and in the consequences 
which his fall brings on himself and on 
his whole family, Alan Paton shows us, 
not South Africa as a complete picture, 
but one of the firmest lines around 
which the pattern is drawn—the force 
of the Afrikaner’s attitude towards 
race. Cry, the Beloved Country could 
take us to the point where white father 
and black could meet in a new relation- 
ship following a white son’s murder by 
the black man’s son. Too Late the 
Phalarope leaves us with a_ white 
father’s death following his son’s 
disgrace with a black woman. In the 
difference between these two lies the 
very core of South Africa’s problem. 


Time to Wake Up 
By Ted Castle and Sir Richard Acland 


(Published by “War on Want,” 6, Endsleigh 
Street, W.C.1. Price Is. Od.) 


** War on Want,” which is the name 
of a new organisation established by 
the Association for World Peace, is 
also the theme of this useful little 
pamphlet. It serves to sharpen our 
awareness of the needs of the two- 
thirds of the human race who “ live in 
mud huts or tin shanties, in rags and 
in ignorance . . . almost always under- 
fed, often ill and hungry, sometimes 
starved.” The problem of human 
poverty is not new, but in the twentieth 
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century even the most backward 
peoples are learning that their 
conditions are not the inevitable lot 
of man. They are measuring the gap 
between their own standards and those 
of the white western countries—and 
they see that the gap “is widening, 
not narrowing, year by year.” Against 
this they judge how much we mean by 
our declared intentions to wage war on 
want. 

What is our response ? To allow the 
facts of world poverty to create a 
seething upheaval—or to offer ourselves 
as partners of the backward peoples in 
their struggle forward ? We can help— 
the pamphlet tells of some of the ways 
in which help is already being given. 
But it is certainly time for us to wake 
up—all of us—while there is yet time ! 

A fuller report on the problem is 
given in another report, “‘ War on 
Want,” published at the same price. 


The Path of Thunder 


By Peter Abrahams 
(Faber and Faber, 12s, 6d.) 


The keynote of this story of two ill- 
fated lovers, one, Coloured African, 
the other, European, is expressed in the 
comment of a third character who be- 
longed to neither of these racial groups. 
“* The tragedy is not in Swartz and this 
girl. The tragedy is in this land and in 
our time. You must be a native or a 
half-caste or a Jew or an Arab or a 
Chinaman or a Greek, that is the 
tragedy. You cannot be a human 
being first.” 

The book is strongly recommended 
to all who are interested in the present 
African scene—and what English 
reader at the present time is com- 
placent enough to be uninterested? 
The life of a South African village with 
its poverty and squalor and dependence 
on “the white man on the hill” is 
colourfully portrayed. The racial 
problem is presented in stark, in- 
escapable terms. Characters from 
many different cultural groups are 
treated with rare insight and allowed 
full expression of what is nearest their 
hearts. 

But this is, above all, a deeply 
moving story with nothing of the 
statistical blue-print about it. It is for 
that reason the more revealing and few 
readers will emerge from the ordeal of 
witnessing the gradual unfolding of 





the drama without feeling in some way 
personally involved. For within the 
short compass of 260 pages the author 
has expressed the central human con- 
flict of our time in the forbidden love 
between a coloured man and a white 
woman. 


The Family 


Addresses given at British National 
Conference on Social Work 
(National Council of Social Service, 3s. 6d.) 


The family. How many pieces fit 
into this jig-saw puzzle ? Mother, wife, 
husband, father, children, adolescents, 
old people. Problems that can and do 
arise are manifold—family relation- 
ships, neglectful parents, broken homes, 
illegitimacy, divorce, and perhaps not 
least mothers of young children going 
out to work. All these were discussed 
at the British National Conference on 
Social Work, held at Bedford College 
in April to study the family as an 
evolving institution in our time. 
Eminent people’ with _ specialist 
experience of the various problems 
addressed the Conference, and set 
questions for the discussion groups, 
among which were social workers, 
teachers and administrators. Nothing 
but good can come out of a forum of 
this kind. The health and stability of 
the community is linked with that of 
our families, the social health of the 
individual personality with the quality 
of parent-child relationships. And 
relationships made later in life are de- 
pendent for their growth upon earliest 
infancy relationships, starting from the 
first baby smiles at the age of six weeks. 
Parents should realise the need for 
natural growth in young children and 
not be eager to make “ successes ”’ of 
them ; an amusing instance tells of 
the 5-year-old who arrived at school on 
his first day, complete with satchel 
containing ruler and protractor, and 
when asked how he liked his new 
school replied *‘ I enjoyed myself, but 
this is not going to get me my scholar- 
ship.” And culture patterns between 
school and home must not clash—a 
plea for Parent-Teacher associations. 

The difficult stage of adolescence 
would be easier and there might be less 
emotion between parents and 
adolescents if parents could be con- 
vinced that adolescents’ behaviour is 
not abnormal—that the children next 


door are just the same. Naturally the 
intelligent adolescent will become more 
critical—critical of mother’s clothes, 
of father’s manners; he must go 
through the stage of falling i in and out 
of love and friendship. 

Old people’s problems are not 
forgotten. There must be education for 
old age and preparation for retirement 
—that threat of an “ eternal holiday.” 

Some relevant questions are asked: 
(i) Does the emphasis on companion- 
ship in marriage lose sight of the fact 
that it should be based fundamentally 
on difference and “ complementarity ” 
rather than on likeness ? (ii) Should 
not social workers also be biologists ? 
(iii) With so much expert advice, 
sometimes contradictory advice, is 
parenthood becoming a self-conscious, 
self-regarding, anxious affair? (iv) 
Should we hear less of problem children 
if there were fewer problem parents ? 

The Bishop of St. Albans talks of 
the family today from the viewpoint of 
the Bible; and if statistics are looked for, 
there will not be disappointment. 

A most readable booklet—packed 
with discussion points. It should be 
in the hands of all social workers. 


JACQUES HEIM 
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